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Saving Child 


spread reforms in the teaching of read- 
ing than any previous period. The 
technique and skills involved is a 
never-ending source of fascinating dis- 
cussions and opinions. There is no one 
phase of the subject more important 
than another; however, we are par- 
ticularly concerned with the question, 
what has happened to the teaching of 
reading in the primary sight saving 
classes? 

It is true that these pupils have 
learned to read, as has been con- 
clusively proven by the results obtained 
in Ohio where the Stanford Reading 
Achievement tests, reprinted in large 
| type, are given yearly. In fact, accord- 
ing to these test results, a large percent- 
age of these children have reading ages 
beyond their chronological ages. Why, 
then, should we ask what happened to 
the teaching of reading in the primary 
sight saving classes? Because, in talk- 
ing with a number of sight saving 
teachers, we are convinced that the 
average child in their classes has been 
losing the joy and thrill of learning to 
read that comes to his brothers in the 
regular grades. 


that city. 
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To be sure, we do not want, in many 


cases, to encourage sight saving chil- 


dren to spend as much time in reading 
as regular grade pupils do. However, 
they must all learn to read, consequent- 
ly why not make it as thrilling and as 
much of an adventure as possible? 
Many changes have taken place since 
the first sight saving class was or- 
ganized in 1913. Today we have many 
more books available in clear type, 
which gives more opportunity for read- 
ing within the group. Through the ef- 
forts of publishers (whose attention 
has been called (1) to the ease with 
which the eye reads certain types of 
print, (2) to the fatigue caused by 
glare from glossy paper, and (3) to 
other facts discovered through re- 
search) better books have been placed 
upon library shelves and made avail- 
able to these children. Furthermore, 
the sight saving classroom of today, 
with its 30 to 35 foot-candles of light, is 
conducive to reading with less eye 
fatigue than formerly, and homes now 
equipped with sight saving lamps also 
help to reduce the dangers of reading 
for low vision children. Consequently 
the child designated as having low vi- 
sion, who has a more or less static eye 


_ @ Marcuerite L. Kastrvup, B. S., is supervisor of sight saving and braille classes in 
Northern Ohio, and the assistant supervisor of the Cleveland classes with headquarters in 
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condition, may be allowed to do a 
larger amount of reading, provided it 
is done under these favorable condi- 
tions and without physical harm to 
him. 

Most sight saving teachers, especially 
those teaching in elementary classes, 
were selected partly upon the basis of 
their primary teaching experience. If 
one were selected because of her suc- 
cess as a first grade reading teacher, 
she conveyed to the sight saving class 
an eagerness and a desire to learn to 
read. Perhaps it was from the eager- 
ness of her own former group of nor- 
mal vision children, who always waited 
impatiently for the next reading period, 
that she had gained her inspiration. 
There should, however, be just as great 
a challenge when the world of objects 
is revealed to a sight saving child for 
the first time through his new glasses, 
or when he suddenly realizes that the 
forms the teacher writes upon the 
board possess meaning. Then should 
follow the thrill of teaching such chil- 
dren to read. 

The teacher that recalls her first 
grade teaching experience, when prac- 
tically every reading lesson was corre- 
lated with the activities of the day, but 
who now feels that she has no time for 
such activities, might find it possible to 
let the dramatization or handwork ac- 
tivity be shared with other groups in 
the sight saving class—or she might let 
older children help plan and participate 
as part of a cooperative program of a 
busy day. 

Another problem of the sight saving 
teacher may be the fact that she cannot 
follow the ‘basic method taught in her 
school system because she does not 
have the materials in large type that 
are necessary to teach by such a 
method. Miss Cole says in her book 
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on the Improvement of Reading’ —“No 
matter where one starts, the beginning 
is likely to seem a bit muddled. There 
is altogether too much feeling among 
those engaged in teaching either regu- 
lar classes or remedial groups that or- 
thodoxy is my-doxy. All kinds of ap- 
proaches and methog{s are useful.” The 
important thing is to™begin somewhere, 
and adapt the method to the needs of 
the child. 

In some respects the sight saving 
class might be termed a remedial group 
because the technique will vary ac- 
cording to eye conditions, which natur- 
ally are first considerations. Conse- 
quently it is not my intention to recom- 
mend any particular reading series. 
However, the materials produced in 
clear type are extremely limited, so I 
shall confine the discussion to an adapt- 
ation of the New Elson series that has 
been published for our use. 

The teacher’s manual of this series 
shows very clearly that with few ex- 
ceptions every aid of instruction can 
be adapted by the sight saving teacher. 
1. Starting with the pre-primer mater- 
ials, flexible charts have many advant- 
ages—sentences, phrases, and words 
can be quickly changed, easily stored 
when not in use, and a time saver as a 
substitute for the laboriously home- 
made charts. 2. Excursions may be 
planned for the entire class, using 
simple sentences describing the trip for 
the first graders’ reading chart. 3. 
Phonics may be taught by means of 
commercial phonic aids, or they may 
be taught from the blackboard, a 
medium from which much reading is 
done in a sight saving room. 4. Pic- 

(Continued on page 152) 


‘Cote, Luetta, The Improvement of Reading, 
1938, Farrar and Rinehart, Incorporated, New 
York, New York 
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the kind of thinking boys and girls ar 
doing. If a child is confused, muddled, 
and uncertain in his thinking, the/re- 
sl shown in his speech. The c ‘uses 
may \be found in the fact hate is 
given ‘tasks for which he is mentally or 
physically immature. The stresses of 
school experiences plus those of an in- 
adequate, home provide instability and 
insecurity, i in the child, consequently, he 
inhibits all. natural emotional responses, 
and acquires undesirable personality 
traits. 


What can the regular classroom 
teacher do about it? Can she improve 
the physical condition of the children 
under her supervision? She can re- 
duce the amount of tension by provid- 
ing periods of relaxation. She can pro- 


vide opportunities for making children: 


aware of the difference between license 
and liberty in self-expression. Chil- 
dren will accept responsibility, develop 
poise, bodily expression, freedom, and 
ease in speech situations in a well- 
ordered classroom free from tension 
and overrestraint. Every recitation in 
such a classroom then becomes a good 
speech performance. 

The above factors affect both speaker 
and audience. Interest in, and respect 
for the ideas and concerns of others 
should be a part of every speech situa- 
tion. If interchange of ideas and emo- 
tions is full of meaning and interest to 
the child, he builds up the attitude and 
the habit of a good listener. The 
speaker must necessarily have some- 
thing to say; he must have something 
to give and his audience must help him 
in the giving through active listening. 
Cooperative thinking then becomes a 
part of every day speaking experiences 
and with it comes personality growth 
for both speaker and listener. There is, 
definitely, a need for leadership in the 
ever changing economic, political, so- 
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ial, and religious thinking of the day 
in ich we live. Our confused sta 
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of democracy grow 
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Teaching Beginning Reading 
(Continued from page 142) 


tures, which appear so frequently in 
the small type readers and so seldom in 
the clear type editions, and which are 
a constant source of pleasure to chil- 
dren, may be selected by the teacher 
to supplement her reading lessons, pro- 
vided, of course, that she keeps clear- 
ness of outline and lack of details in 
mind. 5. Dramatization by the class 
may constitute an eye rest for a num- 
ber of children in the room, and afford 
also an excellent opportunity for these 
handicapped children to overcome shy- 
ness in speaking before a group. 

Seat work perhaps needs a greater 
amount of adaptation. All work re- 
quiring reading should be in manu- 
script writing or reproduced on the 
large typewriter. Most work books 
used so extensively in our primary 
classes as an aid in reading would pro- 
duce a tragedy in the hands of a sight 
saving child. However, there is no 
reason why he cannot make his own 
work book, which becomes a daily 
record to be proudly carried home at 
the close of school. It may contain 
pages of simple tests, illustrations, 
matching of words and pictures, and 
the like—all outgrowths of his reading 
lesson. 

Certainly in the sight saving class 
there can be a correlation between 
reading and sight saving activities. The 
sand table lends itself to the work of 
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clinic. This is one of the handicaps 
that must be overcome. Hence the 
emphasis on the continued program of 
teacher education. If the teacher can 
master the more complex principles of 
good teaching, she can absorb and 
practice elementary-principles of men- 
tal hygiene. Mistakes will be made, 
but these are our best learning or 
teaching devices. : 


The school, as such, is dependent 


upon the special services of the psy- 
chiatrist, psychologist, and the psy- 
chiatric social worker. Without them 
the school can hardly h e to under- 
stand, let alone to solvé even the less 
complicated cases maladjustment 
presented by the school child. Like 
the school, the elinic exists for the 
child and for the optimum growth of 
his total personality. Successful treat- 
ment of the maladjusted will vary in 
direct proportion to the amount of con- 


certed effort brought to bear by the 
school and the home in the remedial 
program. 

W. C. KvaraAcEus 

Brockton School Department 

Brockton, Massachusetts 


Speech and the 


___ Classroom Teacher 


Peete 


tred speaking habits and clear 
thinking e their origin in a well- 
adjusted personality. Laying the foun- 
dation for such is™“the cornerstone of 
teaching on the elementary school level. 
If the doing not the seeing done is the 
basis of learning, then there are un- 
limited opportunities for the develop- 
ment of good thinking and speaking 
habits early in the experience of a 
child. Speech training is a means to 
an end in the attainment of such a goal. 
It furnishes a means for the analysis of 
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a small group in reproducing their 
stories; freehand poster work may il- 
lustrate their reading; papier mache 
figures may represent the characters 
of a story; transposing might make an- 
other correlation—in fact the alert 
teacher finds many means of obtaining 
correlation between reading and room 
activities. 

The sight saving teacher should be 
constantly alert for all devices used by 
her neighbor, the first grade teacher, 
and whenever possible adapt them to 
her beginning reading class. Then 
when the sight saving teacher thought- 
fully plans her beginning reading with 
a basic method in mind, supplementing 
it with a wide variety of activities such 
as we have mentioned, I believe she 
will find the answer to her question, 
“What has happened to the teaching of 
reading in our sight saving classes?” 
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COMMUNITY SCHOOLS “IN AC- 

TION, Elsie Ripley Clapp, 429 /pp., 
The Viking Press, 18 East 48th 
New York City, Illustrated, 
3.75. | 


{t every educator 
ader is immediate- 


y. So clearly 
is each detail in the socially function- 
ing school described, the reader feels 


that he,’ too, has had a part al 
the school staff, the students, t 
ents, and the other members of 
community in establishing and operat- 
ing one of them. 

Two case studies are presented, one 
describing the author’s work in the 
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BELLEVUE SCHOOL 


A private boarding school for excep- 


tional children. Homelike atmosphere. 
Healthful climate. Delightful out of 
door work. Separate school building. 
Individual diagnostic teaching. Cor- 


rection of speech difficulties stressed. 
In beautiful Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia. 

Leah Knoche, Director, Hollins, Wa. 


THE MARY E. POGUE SCHOOL 
for 
Exceptional Boys and Girls 
38th year 

Instruction adapted to child’s needs 
Manual Training. Occupational Thera- 
py Speech Training. Physical Educa- 
tion. 


HOME ENVIRONMENT 


Separate building for boys, girls 
Near Chicago 


CATALOG 
89 Geneva Road, Wheaton, Illinois 
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Clark Ballard Memorial School, Jef- 
ferson County, Kentucky; and the 
other in the Arthurdale School, Ar- 
thurdale, West Virginia. | 

Perhaps, the more valuable case 
study from, the educational and _ his- 
torical standpoint is the account of the 
building and gr wth of the community 
and the community school in Arthur- 
dale, a Government homestead built 
by and for families that had been job- 
less and, therefore, unable to maintain 
a decent standard of living. Miss Clapp 
described the problem that,she and her 
stalfetaced: 13.77 ynme to determine how 
effective a social instrumentality a 
school might be in this enterprise, how 
useful in developing community life 
and in restoration of people in\and 
through it.” 

The elusive term needs was rléart 


understood by her and her staff, for, 


they had the experience of living 
among and working with the members 
of the community. Under the skillful 
leadership of the school staff, the health 
needs, recreation needs, cultural needs, 
and economic needs were met by the 
cooperative efforts of school and com- 
munity. 

Miss Clapp offers detailed accounts 
of ways in which these needs were met. 
When a large number of inaccurate 
rumors began to circulate throughout 
the community, the need for a medium 
to convey accurate news was foreseen. 
A secondhand hand press was pur- 
chased by the school; and the twelfth 
graders of the high school began their 
training in typesetting, printing, news- 
gathering, and news-writing. After 
several months of intensive training, 
the school issued The News, a weekly 
newspaper accurately reporting school 
and community affairs. Members of 
the community made frequent con- 
tributions to the paper, and The News 
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came to have a wide circulation among 
the residents of Arthurdale. 

The environment in which the pupils 
lived, the development of cultural re- 
sources and opportunity, and the prob- 
lems of a growing community furnished 
the material for much that is found in 
the Arthurdale School curriculum. 
The Three R’s were not neglected, but 
as far as possible these skills were ac- 
quired in a functional manner. 

Miss Clapp has pointed out the solu- 
tion of the most important problem 
facing the educator today: the educa- 
tion of the youth and adult through 
cooperative planning and cooperative 
effort for living in a democracy. 

Frances McCowen, Teacher 
- Battle Creek High School 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


OBJECTIVE PERSONALITY STUDY, 
Emily L. Stogdill and Audell Hern- 
don, 106 pp. 1939, Longmans, Green 
nd Company, 114 Fifth Avenue, 
ew York City, Paper, $1.00. 


The \primary purpose of this work- 
book in\ applied mental hygiene is to 
enable the college student to adjust 
himself to the personal and social prob- ~ 
lems that confront him. A by-product 
of the lessons, outlined in this book 
should be a better understanding in 
the methods of\ assisting other in- 
dividuals that have apecee diffi- 
culties. 

The notebook covers a wide range 
of topics that relate N the student’s 
orientation with the social life about 
him and to the conflicts within himself. 
Unit I deals with social adiuyenens un- 
der such headings as social motivation, 
friendships, and membership \ in or- 
ganizations; Unit II indicates the part 
played in personality development by 
events that have impinged on one’s life 
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